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This work being a simplified version of the Synopsis in Sans- 
krit, printed for the nse of the Benares Sanskrit College; the 
reasons for taking the framework of the exposition from the 
Nydya Philosophy may be learned from the Advertisement to the 
Sanskrit version. 

Since this First Book of the projected Synopsis is not the 
portion of it which the juvenile learner is likely first to take much 
interest in, it may be proper to suggest to the teacher what por- 
tions should be first taught, and what portions had better remain 
untaught until the learner is better qualified to appreciate them. 

The First Aphorism, as containing a general enunciation of the 
topics to be investigated in the sequel, should be committed to 
memory. The Second Aphorism may be passed over. The 
Third Aphorism may be explained orally, the controversial 
matter in the commentary being passed o^er in the first instance. 
Aphorisms nine to fourteen may then be studied ; after which 
the learner, if a mere beginner, had better pass on to Book II, 
before reading any more of Book I, to which he may revert from 
time to time when occasion arises for indicatiug the position 
which any new particular topic holds in the general scheme. 
The teacher, of course, ought to be conversaut with the whole ; and 
it may be hoped that this vernacular exposition may have some 
interest for readers who are familiar with the name of Gautama, 
but whose avocations preclude their making acquaintance 
through the Sanskrit with his philosophical arrangement. 

Benares College, > J. R. B. 

8/A Sept. 1853. > 



ENGLISH VERSION OF A SYNOP- 
SIS OF SCIENCE IN HINDr. 

Glort to God thb Most High ! 

BOOK I. 

SECTION I ;— INTRODUCTORY. 

a. H£ alone can make a jar who knows the way to make a 
jar, and he alone can arrive in E^i without a guide who knows 
the road to K&A. Thus knowledge assists us in the attainment of 
what is desired; and if knowledge be of assistance to us in 
the attainment of ordinary objects^ then certainly it should be of 
assistance to us in the attainment of the Chief End of Man. 

6. Although error also is [in Sanskrit and Hindi] spoken of 
as a species o{ knowledge {Jndn*)j yet what we here refer to is 
real knowledge ( tattwa-jnan), i.e. true knowledge ( satya-jndn). 

c. Now we shall mention, in an Aphorism ( sutr), those things 
a correct knowledge of which may assist us in the attainment of 
the Chief End of Man. 



SECTION IL 

ENUMERATION OF THB TOPICS. 

Aphorism /. 

Evidence (praman), object of right notion {pramey), doubt 

— — 

* The wordjndn answers to notion or credence, which may be right or 
wrong. 

A 
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{saniay), motive {prayojan), example {drishtdnt), tenet {aid- 
dhdnt), member ( avayav)^ confutation ( tark), ascertainment 
(nirnay)^ disquisition ( rrfrf), controversy (^fl/p), cavil (vi/an^a), 
semblance of a reason {hetwdbhda), fraud (chhal), futility {jdti), and 
what indicates worthlessness ( nigraha-sthdn), — ^iu regard to these 
things we shall investigate the truths because the knowledge of 
truth* is of assistance in the attainment of the Chief End of Man. 

a. Now if you ask who is ' the person competent' ( adhikdrf) 
to read this book^ &C.4 then hearken. The person competent is 
he who is desirous of knowledge and free from envy ; ' evidence/ 
&c.^ which we shall discuss^ are its province ( vishay) ; the rela- 
tion ( sambandh) between those topics and this book is that of 
the expounded and the expositor ; and the motive {prayojan), 
i.e. the fruit of the perusal of this book^ is such knowledge of the 
truth as may be obtained from it. 

b. Now^ in a second aphorism^ we shall declare the order in 
which the knowledge of the truth may subserve the attainment 
of the Chief End of Man. 

Aphorism IL 

True knowledge is subservient to the attainment of the Chief 
End of Man^ because^ in respect of whatever thing there is true 
knowledge, false knowledge in regard to that thing is destroyed. 
Again, such evil inclinations as have their origin in any false 
knowledge, do not cease without the removal of the false know- 
ledge. Again, such improper conduct as has its rise in evil incli- 
nations, does not cease without the removal of the evil inclina- 
tions. Again, whatever misery takes its rise in improper conduct, 
will not cease without the cessation of that improper conduct. 

a. Thus it will be perceived how true knowledge may conduce 
to the removal of such misery as has its rise in false knowledge ; 

t Of ' what is what* ( tattwa). 
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and the attainment of the Chief End of Man is incompatible with 
the continuance of misery. We do not say that all misery will 
be removed^ and the Chief End of Man be attained^ merely by a 
knowledge of the truth ; but we say this^ that a knowledge of the 
truth may conduce to the removal of such misery as flows from 
false knowledge. 

a. Now we shall describe severally the things that were enun- 
ciated in the first aphorism. The first of these is ' evidence' 
(pramdn), 

SECTION III. 

THE INSTRITMENTS FOR THE ACaUlSlTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Aphorism III. 

Evidence is of two kinds^ 'sense' (pratyaksh), and 'the discri- 
mination of a sign' ( anumdn or linga-pardmari'^) , 

a. 'Evidence' {pramdiSL) is the instrument [in the produc-^ 
tion] of a ' right notion' (pramd), and a right notion is syno- 
nymous with 'true knowledge' (satya^jndn), 

b. Now we shall describe ' sense.' 

Aphorism IV, 

The evidence called ' sense' (pratyaksh) is the instrumentf [in 
the production] of that correct knowledge which arises from the 
conjunction of a sense-organ with its objects. 

'*' That these two expressions are convertible, the TarkO'Sangraha declares a^ 
follows — * tasmdllinga'pardmarso 'numdnam ' — i.e. " therefore anumdn is the 
discrimination of a sign." 

t The term pratyaksh is ambiguous, standing both for a particular kind of 
evidence — ^viz. immediate evidence, e.g. sense, — and for the knowledge due to 
that evidence, e.g. perception. It is with the former of these two meanings 
that it ought to be employed in the aphorism ; and, when so employed, that 
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a. The five senses are notorious. The ' object* ( ar(h) of a 
sense is [what is also called] its 'province* (vishay). For 
example, colour is the object of the sense called * sight/ which 
resides in the eye. 

b. Now we shall describe ' the discrimination of a sign.' 

Aphorism V. 

Well, ' the discrimination of a sign' ( anumdn), which is depen- 
dent on [the employment of] 4;he senses, is of three kinds, ( 1) 
'having [as the sign observed by sense] an antecedent* {pArva^ 
vat), or (2) ' having [as the sign] a consequent^ ( iesha-vat), or 
else (8) consisting in ' the perception of [ — as the sign — ] a homo- 
gefieousness* ( sdmdnyatO'drishf). 

a. If we see smoke, then we can infer that there is fire; but 
if there were no sense*perception, how could we infer any thing ? 
For this reason ' the discrimination of a sign' is spoken of as 
' dependent on the [employment of the] senses.' 

b» The ' discrimination of a sign' is spoken of as ' having [as 
the sign] an antecedent^ in that instance where, having, by the 
evidence of sense, recognised something that is a cause, we expect 
its effect. For example, — the collecting of clouds is the cause of 
rain ; so, having observed the clouds to be collecting, we expect 
that rain will fall. Such is that ' discrimination of a sign' which 
is spoken of as ' having an antecedent [as the sign']. 

c. The discrimination of a sign' is spoken of as ' having [as the 
sign] a consequent^, in that instance where, having, by the evi- 
dence of sense^ recognised something that is an ^ect, we feel 



it is synonymous with ' sense' i.e. the senses, is stated in the Tarka-sanffrtihA 
as follows — * tat'karanam indriyam tasmdd indriyam pratyakska-pramdndm* 
—i.e. 'Uhe instrument of this [viz. of perception] is a sense-orgiin, therefore a 
sense-organ is what is meant by that instrument of right^ knowledge which is 
Galled prbty'aksh" 
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certain of its cause. For example^ — having observed the fulness 
of the river, and the rapidity of the current, we feel certain that 
rain has fallen. 

d. The ' discrimination of a sign' is spoken of as consisting in 
'the perception of homogeheousness [as the sign]/ when, for 
example some one, having somewhere seen a mango-tree blossom- 
ing, feels certain that other mango^rees also in other places are 
npw blossoming, because they are of the same kind [ — or are 
homogeneous with the one he sees]. 

e. Now you must know that, in the Nydya idstr of Gautam, 
two other kinds of evidence are reckoned, — viz. * the recognition 
of likeness^ {upamdn), and 'testimony' (iabd). And these really 
are evidence ; but Kandd says that these are included under the 
' discrimination of signs,' and this is our opinion also ; therefore 
we did not mention them specially in the third aphorism. We 
shall now describe them,— and first of 'the recognition of 
likeness.' 

Aphorism VI. 

That [evidence] which determines what is to be determined, 
through likeness to some well known thing, is what we call 're- 
cognition of likeness' {upamdn). 

a. Suppose, for example, that there is some one who knows 
very well what a cow is. He hears, from some dweller in the for* 
est, that what is called a gagdl, is like a cow. After this, ha?ing 
gone to the forest, he sees an animal like a cow. Then he con- 
cludes that " this is a gaydl." 

h. Now we shall describe the evidence called ' testimony' 

iSabd). 

Aphorism VII. 

Testimony [ — such as constitutes real evidence — ] is the decla- 
ration of one worthy [to be believed]. 
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a. One worthy [to be believed] is he who speaks the truth. 

b. Now we have to divide ' testimony.' 

Aphorism VIII. 

TestimoDy is of two kinds, ' that which refers to the seen' 
(drishfdrih), and ^ that which refers to the unseen' ( adrishtdrth) . 

a. Whatever thing may be under discussion, if that thing 
exists in this world, so that it can be subjected to examination, 
then any assertion in regard to it is spoken of as ' testimony re- 
ferring to the seen'. If the thing under discussion does noi exist 
in this world, so that it cannot be subjected to examination, then 
any assertion in regard to it is spoken of as * testimony referring 
to the unseen.' 

Here ends the topic of ' Evidence.' 

Now we shall mention the ^ demonstrables' (pramey) which 
are capable of being established by evidence. 



SECTION IV. 

THINGS BESPEOTING WHICH CORRECT KNOWLEDGE IS DESIRABLE. 

Aphorism IX. 

Soul (dtmd), body (Sarir), sense-organ (indriy), sense-object 
(arth), understanding (buddhi), mind (man), activity (pravritti), 
inclination, &c., ( rdffddi), mundane life ( sdnsdrik Jivan), fruit 
(phal), misery, &c., (du^khddi), the chief end of man (paramU' 
purtAshdrth), — these are what are called the ^ demonst rabies.' 

a. Now we shall mention the characteristics of soul. 

Aphorism X, 

Desire (ichchhd), aversion (dwesh), effort (prayaln), joy 
(sukh), grief ( rftt'AA), knowledge (jndn), — all these are charac- 
teristics of soul. 



c 
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a. That is to say|— ^these exist in no other thing except soul. 

b. Now we shall mention the characteristics of the body. 

Aphorism XL 

The body is the site of action^ of the sense-organs^ and of the 
joy and grief [of the soul lodged in it]. 

a. ^ Action' ( cheshfa) is that kind of movement which results 
from effort. The sense-organs are the Sights &c. The body is 
called the site of joy and grief^ because the soul^ experiencing 
joy and grief, is lodged in the body. 

b. Now we shall describe the sense-organs. 

Aphorism XIL 

The smell (ghrdn), the taste ( rasan), the sight ( chakshush), 
the touch ( twak), the hearing (Srotr), — these are the sense-organs 
which apprehend the qualities of material things. 

a. Material things ( bhautik dravya) are trees^ stones^ &c. 
Those things of which material things are made up^ are called 
Elements ( bhut). In the opinion of the ancients there are five 
elements, but in the opinion of the moderns there are more than 
fifty elements. 

b. Now we shall mentioa what are the elements of which ma- 
terial things are made up. 

Aphorism XIII. 

The elements are Gold,* &c. 

a. In the opinion of the ancients the elements are five^ viz. 
Earth, Water, Light, [ — implying Heat — ], Air, and Ether 

* Gold is here selected as an example of an element, because it so happens 
that the Naiyayikas do not dispute its heing elementary, believing it to be so- 
lidified Light, See the Tarha Sangraha, § 14. 
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( dkdi)* In modern usage that alone is called an element which 
is not made up of more things than one. For example^ Gold is 
called an element^ because the parts of gold are not known to be 
anything else than gold. But milk is not called an element, be* 
cause milk consists of water, butter, &c. 

b. Now we shall mention what are the * objects' {arth or 
vishay) of the senses. 

Aphorism XIV. 

Odour (ffandh), Savour (ras). Colour (rtf/?), Touch (sparf), and 
Sound i4abd), the qualities of material things, are what are called 
the objects of the senses. 

a. The sense of smell* ighrdn) is the apprehender of the qua- 
lity Odour ; and so the taste (rtisan) of Savour, the sight ( chak- 
shush) of Colour, the touch ( twak) of Touch, and the hearing 
(4rotr) of Sound. 

b» Now we have to speak of ' Understanding.' 

Aphorism XV. 

Understanding ( buddhi)^ and apprehension ( upalabdhi), and 
knowledge (jndn)^ — these three are employed in the same sense. 

a. Now we have to speak of * Mind.' 

Aphorism XVI. 

The characteristic of Mind ( man) is this, that there does not 
arise more than one cognition at once [in one and the same 
Soul]. 



* In the Sanskrit, smell, as a sense, is distiniraished from the smell of 
flowers, and the taste, as a sense, from the taste of fruits, &c., with a pre- 
cision of language the absence of which is a defect in the English. In trans- 
lating from English this requires to be borne in mind* 
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a. That is to say, — ^^wbatever is the cause of there not arising 
several thoughts simultaneously in one and the same Soul, that 
thing we call the mind,* 

b. Now we shall define 'Activity.' 

Aphorism XVII. 

Activity (pravritfi) is that in which originates apprehension 
[ — see Aph. XV — ], and the actions [or voluntary functions] of 
the body. 

o. Activity (or etoergy, or the engaging in any operation,) 
is also what originates the [function of] voice ( vdk)^ because this 
is included in the body [ — so that we see no sufficient reason for 
enumerating it separately fn the aphorism as Gautama does}, 

b. Now we shall define [the Passions] ' Desire, &c.' 



* The English reader who is accustomed to hear the words' Soul and Mind 
(— anima and mens'-^j^ry and ypvjv — ) employed interchang^bly, /must 

hot carry this lasn^fss of phraseology iuito liny ludiasi dialect, if he desires to be 
understood, and if he desires to avoid such misconceptions as that of Ritter, 
whc makes the Naiyayika call the Soul an af dm,— whereks he cklls the iSoul 
infinite and the Mind an atom,-^or that of Cousin, who makes out the San- 
khya to be a materialist, as if he derived SouT from Nature, whereas he only 
derives thfe Soufrs or^an^-^xtemal tfnd internal— ffonr something other than 
Soul. In the Hindd systems, the Soul is the Self, and the Mind is the organ 
or faculty Whfch, -standiag^ between the' Self and the 'deliverandesof sehse, pre- 
vents those deliverances from crowding in pell-Ynell; just ara a minister Btaaids 
between the monarch and the thousand simultaneous claims upon his attcn- 
tidri, ftnd hands tip for liis consideration one thing at a titae. We offer iiere 
no opinion on this theory of the Hindus. : — wq put the reader on his guard in 
respect of an established phraseology, the tnisconception of which has so 
egregiously misled Ritter and CtJusin ; and we remit to another section of 
this work the enquiry whether or not this established phraseology can be so in- 
terpreted and employed as to convey nothing hypothetical— -nothing that is 
itDt posfeivelj: ai^cettumed. 

B 
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Aphorism XVIIl, 

The characteristic of Desire ( rdff), and the rest is this — that 
they actuate. 

a. To be the cause of Activity (pravritti) is what is meant by 
* actuating' (pravartiand). Whatever object is desired^ an effort 
is made for its attainment. For whatever object there is aversion 
( dwesK)j an effort is made to avoid it. 

b. Now we shall define mundane life. 

Aphorism XIK* 

Mundane life is the union of the soul with such bodies as we 
have here. 

a. Now we shall define the Fruit [of actions]. 

Aphorism XX. 

Whatever joy or grief is obtained through Activity, that is call- 
ed the fruit {phal). 

o. Activity is of two kinds — proper and improper. The fruit 
of proper activity is joy. The fruit of improper activity is sorrow. 

i. Now we have to define Sorrow. 

Aphorism XXI, 

Sorrow ( du*kh) is that whose characteristic is pain (bddhand). 

a. Of the word bddhand ('obstruction/ 'annoyance/) the 
meaning here is pain (p{4d). 

b. Now we have to say something of the Chief End of Man. 

Aphorism XXIL 

The Chief End of Man is that endless joy which may accrue to 
the soul from the grace of the Supreme Lord. 

o. In this world joy is mingled with sorrow, but [—although 
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Gautama holds that all joy is but sorrow under another narne^ — 
we believe that] the joy which, in the next world, the Supreme 
Lord will give to his servants, will be without admixture of sor- 
row, and that it will never end. 

b. Here concludes the section of the ^ Demonstrables/ 



SECTION V. 

COMPLETING THE TOPIC OP THE PRE-REaUlSITES OF BEASONING, 

c. Now we shall describe Doubt. 

Aphorism XXIIL 

Doubt is what occurs where there is the perception of a same* 
ness, and the non-perception of a difference, and the remembrance 
of a difference. 

a. For example, at the time of the twilight some one sees a 
thing which, in dimension, is like a man and also like a post. 
The beholder remembers that between a man and a post there 
are indeed differences, but so long as he does not recognise any 
such difference, so long does this doubt remain in his mind, vi^fft^ 
— is this a post or is it a man 7 

h. Now we shall define a Motive. 

Aphorism XXIV. 

That thing is called a motive (prayojan) for the attainment [or 
avoidance] of which one make? an efforts 

€z. Now we have to define an Example. 

Aphorism XXV* 

That thing is [qualified to serve as] an example ( drishfdnt) in 
regard to which the multitude aud the philgsopher eijit^rt^in the 
same opinionsi 
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Aphorism KXVIIL 

That tenet is said to be commoa to all the systems ( sarvafantr 
nddhdnt) which is accepted in some system and is not opposed to 
any system. 

a. For example, — it is laid down in the Nydya that it is by 
the organ of stJiell that ^q quality called * Odour' is apprehended, 
and this statemetit is not in oppo^tion to any system. 

b. Now we shall state the character of a tenet peculiar to a 
system. 

Aphorism XXIX. 

Thiat tenet is said to be peculiar to a system (pratiiantr sid^ 
dhdnt) which is accepted in some system or other, but in other 
systems is not accepted. 

a. For example, — that the sun stands sttll, and that the earth 
moves round him, is accepted in the modern System [of Eurapean 
Astronomy], but is not accepted in the ancient system. 

b. Now we have to define a hypothetical tenet. 

Aphorism ^XX. 

That, by the establishment of which some other point is esta* 
blished [ — which otherwise would not be established — ], is what 
is called a hypothetical t^h)et (dd/dkarak Hddhdnt). 

a. For example, — the fact of ike ^orld'^ bding a produtiion 
is a hypothetical [and necessarily assumed] tonel, by meftnd of 
which another point, — viz., the omniscience of the Lord, is esta- 
blished. If the world were not a production, then why should 
Tfe t^gBYi [ — lis we tannot help regarding — ] some one as being 
the Omniscient Maker of it, [ — seeing that what is not a produc* 
tm^ hm ne# » mak er at-idl} ? 

*, Nov we shall state the character of a tenet that is implied* 
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Aphariim XXXI. 

That matter is called an implied tenet ( abhyupagama riddhdni, 
which has not been stated in an aphorism, while it is agreed 
that such [ — though not expressly declared — ] was the opiniou 
of the author of the aphorisms [of any particular system] . 

a. For example, — Gautama has not, in his aphorisms, declared 
that the Mind ( man) is an organ (indriya) ; but it is clear that in 
Qautama^s opinion the mind is an organ. 

b. Here ends the topic of the ^ Tenets' which take their place 
in argumentation. 



SECTION VII. 

OF ARGUMENTATION. 

c. Now we shall divide and describe the ' Members' [of an 
argumentative exposition]. 

Aphorism XXXIL 

The members ( avayav) are (1) the Proposition, (2) the Reason, 
(8) the Example, (4) the Application, and (5) the Conclusion. 

a. Now we have to define the Proposition. 

Aphorism XXXIIL 

What is called the Proposition {pratijna) is the announcement 
of what is to be established. 

a. For example, — " This mountain.is fiery," — this is a propo- 
sition.^ Here what is to be established is fire [ — as present in the 
mountain]. 



* In Earopean logic each member of the syllogism is called a proposition 
but the name pratijnd-^ii must be remembered^belongs only to the proposi- 
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b. Now we have to define and divide the Reason. 

Aphorism XXXIV. 

The Reason ( hetu) is that whieh is instrumental in establish- 
ing what is to be established ; — [and this force it derives] either 
from the Example's connection with given characters ( sadhar* 
mya)y or from the Example's disconnection as regards certain 
given characters {vaidharmya). 

Ob The general definition of a Reason is ' that which is in- 
strumental in establishing what is to be established.' A Reason 
is of two kinds, (1) because there belongs to the Example a con- 
comitance of characters [which have been ascertained to stand in 
the relation of token and betokened], oc (2) because there be- 
longs to the Example a concomitant absence of characters [the 
absence of one of which has been ascertained to involve the absence 
of the other]. The ' concomitance of characters' ( sddharmya) it 
technically termed ^connection' {anway). The ^concomitans 
absence of characters' ( vaidharmya) is termed ^ exclusion^ ( vya^^ 
iirek).^ 

b. If fire is what is to be established [as existing] in the hiU, 
then the smoke which is visible [rising, in an unbroken line, from 
the hill,] can serve as the Reason [for inferring that there ist 

lion to be proved. The pratijnd, or, ' announcement of what is to be establish- 
ed,' is the proposition which, when established, reappears under the name o£ 
the Conclusion. When treating of a regularly constructed argument, what 
serves to render the English term * proposition' is avayav—i,e, * member of 

the fiye-membered exposition* (panchdvayavi). To a proposition, regarded 
simply as a predication, no exclusive name is appropriated in Sanskrit. 

* Essentially this division serves the same purpose as the ^vision of argu. 
ments into those with an affirmative mijor premiss and those with a negatFve 
major premiss. So the Hindoo's shawl and wrapper serve essentially the same 
purpose as the Englishman's coat, waistcoat, breeches, and gaiters ;— rthat fs 
to say, each set of garments serves as a covering, though every- article in each. 

set has not its precise counterpart in tho other feti The assertion .that ' The 
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fire — though l^e do not see it — in the hill ; as we shall explain 
further on]. 

c. It must be understood that the 'Member' [of the argu- 
inehtative exposition J, in which the Eeason id exhibited^ is also 
[by syilecdocfiej called the Reason^ — [so that either ' Smoke/ 
of ^ Because tlLere is Smoke/ may be spoken of as the Reason], 

d. Now we shall define the Example. 

Aphoriim XXXV. 

What h csU^d t&^ Bxample i^ that instance which makes us re- 
eogviise a dittfaoter^ in the stetpe of what is to be established, 
througb another cha^eter [ — viz. the Reason assigored' — wliie& 
ti& instance r^mlnda na isr] invariably aocottipani^d by what ia to 
br estiifblidlhed'. 

H, Tliis is the Example where there is the concofaiifant pre- 
sence [of the token and wtat it Betokens]. The Example where 
tn^^ is exclusion [of both] will be described afterwards. 

b. If fire is to be established [i.e. proved to exist] in the hill^ 
by smoke ai tlie ICeasod^ then the culinary hearth may be the 
Example. Let us explain this. A man^ having seen an unbro- 
Ken line of ismbke which cdminences from the culinary hearth, 
iiaving then gone near, sees that there is fire there. Often after- 
wards tiaYing seen that wliere'an tinbr6keii line of smoke coin- 
mences, there is fire, that man settles t^is in his mind; that 

iXi m iSSty* Wh'^ m mMiAtd h^AWnn of a nbgkHVe te wel( ftii sn affirMMire 
major pfMi^s; 'Sfbih'^ni^lbyiii^ih^ h^^iMre premise tlitB Ifhidft b^itiiah 
tffrbWslAs'^r^utfent into tKe hypdtlife'ticai form,^* if fhclr6 Wdi^e dttt tire there 
woUlii^iitbtibe'imibki^;' ^hl^, ckt^gorid^Uy imd vdtli cohhotkiire tet'ors, tfindunt^ 
m * K6«te%«i]irbliHi^ ii ftrefi^!»,'-^f^btti ^htdi it folloVrs that the Bthofiiiig HiH 
ft' fiM iiielhki, 6^i inr o^iei^ Umik, thkt it is f^er^^. THiii atid bihbt klitd^ed pcMt^ 
^e iniy itk^U Ixib^e Mfy in btir veirsida xX the Afif^MnU-Maiti^ of the 
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*\ Whereyet ^there is amoke^ there is fire, as in the [case of the] 
culinary hearth.'' That which is the constant accompanier^ as 
fire is the constant accompanier of smoke^ is called the ' pervadet' 
( vydpak^). That which is constantly accompanied^ as the smoke f 
is called the ' pervaded' ( vydpya^). The habit of the ' pervaded' 
[as being constantly accompanied by that which constantly ac- 
companies it j is called ' pervadedness^ (vj/dpti). The method of 
asdertaining ' pervadedness^ will be explained ditfusively here- 
after in the section on ' Induction' ( vydptigrahopdy), 

e. Now we shall define an Example where there is exclusion 
[of the token and consequently of the betokened]. 

Aphorism XXXVL 

An Example where there is exclusion (vyatireki uddharan) 
is the reverse j: of that Example ( anwayt uddhara^) where there is 
the concomitant presence [of a token and what it betokens]. 

a. That is to say^— ^an Example where there is exclusion is that 



JH. 



* This answers to the connotation of the major term in the European view 
of logic. Take th6 example — * Wherever there is smoke there is fire.' Thid, 
if we operate with terms connotative of smoke and fire instead of terms denota- 
tive thereof, assumes the form ' Whatever is smoking is fiery.' The^e 'fiery' 
is the major term» — that connoted by which is the thinip denoted by the word 
* fire.' The fact that the terminology of logic has been constructed in Europe 
with an eye to operating with expressions connotative of what tbe tiinda termi- 
nology has an eye to operatinfi^ with expressions denotative of, is a fact the ini- 
port of which has been strangely overlooked. Where it is ovei looked, all at- 
tempts at the 'comparative anatomy' of the two terminologies are wildgoose- 

chases. 

t This answers td the cdnnotation o^ th6 tniddle term i — see the preceding 

note. 

X Or negative converse. Every Universal Affirmative ( see Whately B. IL 

eh. 2. § 4.) may " be fairly converted in this way e.g. 'Every poet is a 

man of genius ; thertfore He who is not a man of genius is not a poet ; « 

or. None but a man of genius can be a poet.' " 
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(vrhich shows Ibat, where there is the abseaee of wiiat is to be es^ 
tablished^ there is the absence of what woidd serve to establish- it. 
For instance^ a great pond. la a great pond there is not fire, 
and smoke [ — which would betoken fire — ] rkes not therefrom. 
So, ' where fire is not, there smoke is not, — as in a great pond/ 

b. The * member' [of an argumentative exposition] in which 
the Example is exhibited, is [by synecdoche} also called the Ex- 
ample. 

Aphorism XXXVII. 

e. Now we have to define the Application. 

The application ( upanay) is the statement of the Subject with 
reference to the Example [ — as conforming to it or not confor- 
ming to it}. 

a. What we call the Subject ( pahha"^ is that in respect of 
which that which is to be established is asserted. For example, 
— ^ The hill is fiery', — in this proposition the hill is the Subject, 
because the fire, which is * the thing to be established' {sddhya), ia 
asserted to be in the hill. When the Example is one where 
there is concomitant presence [of the token and what it beto« 
kens], there the form of the Application is as follows, — ' And so 
is this [ — e.g., this hill,}' When the Example is one where there 
is exclusion [of the betokened and therefore of the token}, there 
the form of the Application is as follows, — -^ And this [ — e.g., this 
hUl] is not so/ 

b. The ^ member' [of an argumentative exposition} in which 
the Subject is laid down, or compared^ or mentioned, with refer- 
ence to the Example, is also [as well as the process itself} called 
the Application. 

-|* By ^a%«Aa is meant the «ubject in respect of which something is to be 
proved, or to be disproved ; not the subject of a predication in general. 6e^^ 
ante> the note on p. 14. 
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c. Now we have to defino the Ce&elusiop. 

Aphorism XXXVIII. 

What we call the Coadusion ( nxgamaxi) is the re-statement of 
the Proposition because of the mention of the Reason^ C~~"^*^ ^^^ 
i:^'StateDaQnt preceded by a * therefore'^. 

a. That is to say, — what was at first asserted^ has been esta- 
blished by the mention of the Reason ; and that * Member* [of 
the five-membered argamentative exposition] in which the Propo- 
sition is stated again in the shape of something established^ is 
called the Conclasion. For Example, — * Therefore the hill is fiery.' 

b. Here concludes the topic of the form of argumentative ex- 
position* 



SECTION VIII. 

CONCLVBING THE TOPIO OF DEMONSTRATION. 

c. Now we have to define Confutation [of objections]. 

Aphorism^ XXXIX. 

"What is called confutation (tarka) is arguing, for the purpose 
of coming at the truth, by meansi of justifying the Reason [againist 
doubts entertained respecting its cogency] . 

a. By justifying the Reason (hetu) we mean repelling the sus- 
picion that it is erratic. Erraticalness (vyabhichdr) in a Reason 
[alleged in proof of this or that], is the fact of ^ts not being con- 
stantly ^ccompanie4 [by this or that]. Fpr example, — [suppose we 
argue] " Whatever is fiery must smoke;— this thing is fiery ;— 
therefore it must smoke";r-*here fire is [alleged as] the Reasop^ — 
and it is not s^ sufficiex^t reason^, because fire in present in an ignited 
jroA 1?all^ whiere apio]ce is no4, Thua in this [pretexted] ReasKHi 
there is the fault of ^ erratioalaess',T*-tbat is to say, [the fire wan* 
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ders away by itself, so that] the smoke, which is to be proved, is 
not the constant accompanier of the fire which is [assigned as] 
the Reason. Now when there is a suspicion, in regard to any 
proper Reason, that it has the fault of ' erraticalness*, then the 
argument which is employed for the removal of the suspicion is 
called its Confutation (tarka). For example, — ^in regard to 
smoke as a Reason [for iuferring fire], if there be a suspicion 
tliat it is ' erratic', then we confute the suspicion as follows, — '^ Xf 
the thing were not fiery*, it would not smoke." 

b. Now we have to define Ascertainment, 

Aphorism XL* 

The determination of a matter after having been in doubt, or 
the knowledge resulting from the establishment of one view of 
the question and the disproval of the other view, is what is called 
Ascertainment ( nirnaj/). 

0. That is to 8ay,^what is called Ascertainment is the remo* 
val of doubt, by the establishment of one's own opinion and the 
overthrow of the opposite opinion. 

b. Here ends the section of the latter division of argumeu- 
tation. 



SECTION IX. 

Op Controversy. 

e. Now, after Confutation, perhaps the doubt of some honest 
enquirer has not departed, and assurance has not been arrived at. 

* In order to arrive at the truth, the reasoner who wishes to remove the doubt 
regarding the validity of the proffered Reason, makes use of what is not true^ 
He supposes, for the sake of argument, that the mountain is not fiery, and 
poceeds thence to the reductio ad ab^urdum^i^aX it does not smoke, which it 
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It is then proper to make an ' Amicable discussion' ( vdd). This 
Amicable discussion we shall now define. 

Aphorism XLL 

Amicable discussion is this^ that two men^ who do not differ in 
opinion regarding principles^^c haying taken opposite views of a 
question, argue for and against their respective opinions, accor- 
ding to the method of the five numbered exposition, with proofs 
and confutations. 

a. Those who are not honest enquirers, will wrangle from the 
desire of victory. We shall define ^ Wrangling' {Jalp or jalpand) 

Aphorism XLIL 

When Fraud, and Futility, and Ignoratio elenchi, are employ- 
ed for the purpose of proving or disproving, the discourse is 
called Wrangling. 

a. What is meant by 'Fraud', * Futility', and 'Ignoratio 
elenchi', we will state hereafter. 

b. He who, not being an honest enquirer, is moreover not 
capable even of wrangling, will make use of Cavils. Therefore 
we shall now tell what is Cavilling ( vitarufd). 

' Aphorism XLIIL 

What ia called Cavilling, is speaking, for the sake of victory 
without supporting the opposite view [to that advanced by the 

other speaker]. 

■ 

is actually seen to do. It is a hypothetical falsehood that thus serves as a 
stepping-stone to the truth ; and, the hypothesis being a false one, it is classed 
mth Douht and Mistake, as one of tlie three forms of Wrong Notion. 

* Under this head falls the whole province of Formal Logic, in which there 
IS no dispute regarding the premises, but simply regarding the conseqaence or 
inconsequence of the proposed conclusion. 
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Oa The ' opposite view' {praiipaksh} is another ' view' {paksh) 
Whoever wishes to oppose the view [taken by the first speaker} 
must undertake the opposite view. The discourse of the man who 
assails a view of a case^ while he makes no effort to establish its 
contradictory^ is what is called Cavilling. 

b. Here ends the section of Controversy. 



SECTION X. 
OF Fallacies, or what only look like re^^sons, bt means of 

WHICH A MAI7 MAT DfCEIVB HIMSELF OR OTHERS. 

c. Now, wranglers, &c., when good reasons in support of 
their opinions are not available, make use of the semblances of 
reasons. Sy mistake even an honest enquirer may make use of 
the semblance of a reason [ — imagining it to be a solid reason]. 
Now we shall define and divide the ^ Semblance of a reason' (he* 
twdbhds). 

Aphorism XLIV. 

What are eaUect the - Semblances of a reason' are (1 ) the ^ Er- 
ratic', (2) the * Reverse', (3) the * Counterh?ilanced'> (4) that 
which is ^ In the same case with what is to be established', and 
(5) the * Mistimed'. 

a. A ^ Semblance of a reason^ is a bad roason^'^^what seems 
like a reason, but is in reality no reason, 

h. Now we shall define the * Erratic' (sa-vyabhichdr) sem- 
blance of a reason* 

Aphorism XLV^ 

The < Erratic' semblance of a reason is that which is fou^d i^ 
more than the one connection. 

a. To be ' found in more than the one connection,' means 
thiS; — ^not to be the constant accompanier of one single thing 
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diat is to Toe elstablished^ sor the comsrtant aocompanier of its 
absence, but to be the possible accempafiier of both. For €S-* 
ample, — 'The mountain must be smoky because it is fiery,'— 
here the reason [alleged] does not prove smoke, because it [— 
TJz. fire] — is met with also in an ignited ircm ball where there is 
tiie'abseace of «moke. 

b. * Straying' means going where it is not proper to go- 
Now it is not proper that the reason should go there where what 
is to be established by it is noL 'That bad reason whidi^does so 
k the ' erratic' semblance of a reason. 

c. Now we shall define the * contradictor j' semblance of a 
reason. 

Aphorism XLVl. 

That is called the ' contradictory^ semblance of a reason which 
establishes the absence of what is to be established. 

«. For example^— * This thing is fiery, because it is a great 
body of water.' Now, ' to be ,a great body of water' is not a 
reason for fire but a reason for the absence of fire. 

b. Now the definition of that semblance of a reason which is 
' Counterbalanced,' [ — i^e. leaves the matter the same as before}. 

Aphorism XLVII. 

That one is ^d to leave the matter the same as before, from 
the eiliployment of which there does not result oertainty, but 
there, arises the reflection '^Xs what is to be established really 
established by this reason, or is the absence of what is to be es- 
tablished established by a reason 6f equal force?" 

a. For example, — * Sound is eternal, because it is the nature 
of sound to be eternal.' Havin]g heard this argument, the re- 
flection may arise that Sound is not eternal, because it is made } 
and that which is made did not exist from eternity. 
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6. Now the definition of that semblance of a reason which is 
in the same case with what ia to be established. 

Aphorism XLVllL 

As what is to be established requires to be established^ if in 
like manner the reason is one that needs to be established^ then 
that bad reason is said to be 4n the same case with what is to be 
established.' 

a. That reason which needs to be established is said to be 
^ unproven' {asiddh). For example, — 'There is fragrance in the 
flowers of the sky, because they are flowers.' Now it is not 
proven that what are called * the flowers of the sky' are really 
flowers* 

b. Now the definition of the ' Mistimed' semblance of a 

reason. 

Aphorism XLIX. 

That reason which is employed when the time is passed [when ^ 
it might have gained a hearing}, is called the 'Mistimed' sem-*- 
blance of a reason. 

U. "For example, — it has been ascertained, by the evidence of 
sense^ that fire i a hot \ so if any one shall say ' Fire is not hot> 
because it is made,' then such a reason will not be listened to, 
because, when the heat of fire has been ascertained by [sense] 
the strongest of all evidence, then the time is gone by for 
listening to such an argument. 

h. Here ends the section on ' the semblances of a reason.' 



SECTION Xi. 

THE Tricks of the DisiNGENuot^. 

d. It has been already remarked that an honest enquirer ma^, 
by mistake^ make use of ' the semblance of a reason.' Now we 
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have to describe the ' Tricks* that are employed only by the 
dishonest. 

Aphorism L, 

A ' Trick' is the opposing the assertion of an asserter by 
m^ans of ,assuming another meaning [than that which the ob- 
jector well knows was intended]. 

o. Now we have to divide ' Tricks.' 

Aphorism LI. 

•Tricks are of three kinds^ ( 1) the trick in respect of a term 

( pdk'Chhal), ( 2) the trick in respect of genus ( sdrndnya^ 

chhal), and ( 3) the trick in respect of metaphor ( upachdra^ 
chfial). 



, V 



a. Now the definition of the ' trick in respect of a ternik' - ^ 

^ Aphorism LII, 

When the asserter makes use oi some word which has more 
than one meanings then to assume a meaning opposed to wlfiat ' 
he intended is what is called a 'trick in respect of a term/ ^ 

a. For exampl^^ — in Sanskrit the word gau has two mean- 
ings, a ' cow,' and an 'elephant;' so if any one shall say ' A covir " 
(^fltt) has .horns,*' then the .disiijgenuous will ask— 'What ! dp 
you say that an elephant has horns V 

Aphorism LIIL' 

r . ' • ' • r ■ . 

When an asserter makes an assertion respecting something 
with which it is consistent, then -to assume that the assertion ji 
xn£|de respecting something with which it is not, consistent, be- ' * 
cause [forsooth] there is a generic relation [between the two in- '. 
dividual], is called a 'trick ip respect of, genus.' 

5. Now we have to define the ' trick in respect of metaphor .^ 'i 

D 
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Aphorism LIV. 

When any word is employed literallyi or on tlie otber hand 
metaphorically, then^ to assume that it was employed the other 
way, is called a ' trick in respect of metaphor.* 

a. The literal ( vdchya) employment is. this, that the word 
'scaffold' be employed just in the sense of scaffold. The meta- 
phorical {Idhshat^ik) employment is this, that the word 'scaffold* 
be employed in the sense of the watchman seated upon the 
scaffold. So if any asserter, employing the term metaphori- 
cally, shall say 'The scaffialds are shouting;' then the disin- 
genuoAs person will say, ' What ! can a scaffold, which is a sense- 
less thing, shout V 

b. Now we have to consider a doubt on the subject of the 
' Tricks.' 

Aphorism LV. 

Perhaps soxn^ o^e will say that a ' trick in respect of meta- 
pl^]^' is jt^t a ' trick in respect of a term,' because there is no 
difference. 

a. That Is to say,— perhaps some one will, say that ' Tricky* 
are not of three kinds but only of two kinds. 

I. We how clear up this ; — i.e. we remove this doiibt. 

• * 

Aphorism LVL 

It is not so, because there is a difference between them. 

a. That is to say, — a ' trick in respect of a term,' and a ' trick 
in respect of a metaphor,' are really different, tdthough they are 
somewhat similar. 

o. In order to refute the other opinion, we remark further as 
follows. 
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Aphorism LVIL 

4 * 

If where there xs any likeness, there ydu will not alfow a dif- 
ference, then ^ Tricks' will be of only one sort. 

> . - . ' • T 

a. If you s^y that ' Tricks/ ' which are of three kinds, are bn- 
ly of two kinds because of some resemblance [between two of the 
three], then they will not Ibe even of two kinds but only of one 
kind. 

6. Here ends the section on * Tricks.' 



SECTION XII. 

OP FUTILITY AND OP HOPELESS STUWDITY.' 

c. Now we have to define ' Futility.* 

Aphorism LVIIL 

That objection which is made without regard to constancy of 
association, is called a Futility. 

a. For example,— if some one says, * This man is not fit to, 
march, because he has a fever ;' then the disingenuous may say^ 
' He f5 fit to march because he is a warrior.' Now fitness for 
marching is not the constant accompanier of the fact of being a 
warrior. He who says, ^ He is a warrior, and is therefore fit to 
march,' has no respect to. constancy of association : and his speech 
is unmeaning and self-destructive, — that is to say the speech it- 
self displays its own faultiness. 

b. Now we have to define ^ Beasons for putting down.' 

Aphorism LIX. 

[Stupidly and pertinaciously] misunderstanding, and not un- 
derstanding, — these are ^ Beasons for putting down.' 
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a. In the word nigraha-ithdn [ — which we have rendered 
'Beasons for putting down/ — ], the word nigraha means 'chas- 
ti^g/ and the word sthdn means ' an informer' [of the necessf- 
tj of chastising or putting down some one whom it is useless to 
argue with] ; thus the word nigraha-sthdn means ^ the informer of 
some one's unfitness.' What inform us of a man's unfitness are his 
' misunderstanding' and ' not understanding.' ^ Misunderstand- 
ing' is this^ that the man makes a practice of always under- 
standing the reverse of the matter in hand — [the proposition 
in question]. ' Not understanding' is this, that the man positive^ 
\j cannot understand the question. With such a man it is fruit-i ' 
less to argue. 

b. Perhaps people might suppose that there are no varieties 
of ' Fatility'/tand of VBeasons for putting down/— therefore we 
declare that there are such. 



^^ 



Aphorism LX. 

There are several varieties of 'Futility' and of * Beasons for, 
putting down/ for they are numerous. 

a. These shall not be described at present^ because there are 
other matters^ the student's desire to become acquainted with 
which forbids at present the further consideration of this point* 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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